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WHOSE PROMISED LANDS? 


Samuel Van Valkenburg 


Foreword 


The problems of peace, no less than the problems of war, require 
that men learn to think in global terms. The disturbing territorial 
disputes of our time cannot safely be ignored or, worse still, 
hastily judged on the basis of incomplete understanding or fixed 
prejudice. For whatever the solutions may be, however tem- 
porary in nature, they will directly influence developments toward 
a more peaceful world in proportion to their fairness and equity. 

At this writing it can be safely asserted that no issues in dispute 
are fraught more heavily with passion and the rivalries of power- 
political relationships than those which concern the Middle East ? 
and India. This is the area in which converge the interests and 
ambitions of Arab and Jew, and, at the same time, those of the 
three Great Powers: the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The Middle East may well serve as the barometer 
which will record the fluctuating political pressures of the Great 
Powers in the contemporary world. 

The problems of this region may be divided into three groups: 
(1) those arising at points of contact between the Soviet Union 
and her southern neighbors, (2) the problems of the Arab world, 
and (3) India’s fight for independence. 

The first group includes issues of controversy affecting Turkey, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. Will the Soviet Union press its demands 
? Originally the term Near East was used for the western part of southwest 
Asia and the term Middle East for the eastern part, south of the U.S.S.R. 


and west of India. In this pamphlet the Middle East covers all of southwest 
Asia, including the adjacent part of Africa. 
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for Turkish territory? Will the Iranian quarrel end at last in an 
extension of Soviet power southward? And what about the Kurds 
and their dream of independence? 

The Arab world is full of potential trouble. There is the ques- 
tion of oil resources—two-fifths of the world’s supply. Will the 
freedom of Syria and Lebanon really be secure? And what about 
Palestine, where Zionists and Arab nationalists are locked in bitter 
feud, with Great Britain certain to be blamed whatever happens. 
Will Egypt secure complete control over her territory, and 
what are her chances of receiving a mandate over Tripoli- 
Cyrenaica or of improving her status in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan? Who is who on the Arabian Peninsula, and who will take 
over the Italian colonies near the outlet of the Red Sea? 

Finally, there is India—4oo0,000,000 people asking for inde- 
pendence. What kind of solution will satisfy this desire while 
fulfilling British hopes for fair treatment to all concerned? 

These are some of the questions for which answers will need 
to be found. The author has made no effort to supply the answers 
but has tried to provide the minimum information essential to the 
understanding of the problems involved. The time has come 
when the people of the United States must seek such under- 
standing. Officially we have entered the Palestine case; our oil 
companies have taken part in the exploitation of oil reserves in 
the Middle East; and each one of us has an interest in the estab- 
lishment of a peaceful world in which nations live side by side 


in friendship. 
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1. The Straits 


The recent request of the U.S.S.R. for bases on or near the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the right to send her warships through the 
Straits in time of war, is only a new act in an old play, entitled 
“Who will control the Bosporus and Dardanelles?” The actors 
have not changed, although the roles of villain and hero have 
often shifted about. At times the British tried to control the 
Straits in order to protect the Mediterranean lifeline, running 
from Gibraltar to the Suez Canal. Other nations have played a 
major part. On the accompanying map only the more recent 
phases of the problem are presented. 

During the first Balkan War (1912-13) the Bulgarian armies 
approached Istanbul and were only halted at the Chatalja Line, 
25 miles west of Istanbul. At the London Peace Treaty of 1913, 
a straight line from Enoz to Midye became the Turkish-Bulgarian 
boundary. However, during the second Balkan War, the Turks, 
profiting from Bulgaria’s defeat, pushed the boundary west 
beyond the Maritza River. 

At the end of the First World War Turkey was at the mercy 
of the Allies, and the Treaty of Sévres (August 1920) left only the 
Istanbul bridgehead to the Turks. All the rest of European Tur- 
key was given to Greece. The zone of the Straits was put under 
the control of a special commission, and the following statement 
was made regarding navigation: 


The navigation of the Straits, including the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus, shall in future be open, 
both in peace and war, to every vessel of commerce or of 
war and to military and commercial aircraft, without dis- 
tinction of flag. 

These waters shall not be subject to blockade, nor shall 
any belligerent right be exercised nor any act of hostility be 
committed within them, unless in pursuance of a decision of 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
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But this treaty did not survive the dissolution of the grand 
alliance of the victors or the resurgence of Turkey under 
Mustapha Kemal, who, after having defeated Greece, regained 
most of Turkey’s prewar status at the Peace Treaty of Lausanne 
(July 1923). The Maritza River again became the western 
boundary with a Turkish bridgehead across the Maritza facing 
Edirne. 

Through the Straits Convention of the Lausanne Treaty, Tur- 
key regained control of the Straits, although the Straits zone was 
demilitarized. Passage through the Straits was permitted any time 
under any flag, and with any kind of cargo, in time of peace or 
in time of war, if Turkey were neutral. In the event that Turkey 
became a belligerent, freedom of navigation was to be granted 
only to neutral vessels, provided they did not carry contraband, 
troops, or enemy nationals. In 1936 Turkey successfully requested 
a revision of the Lausanne Straits Convention. By virtue of an 
agreement reached at Montreux (the Montreux Convention), 
Turkey secured permission to fortify the Straits and to close 
them to warships of all countries when Turkey was at war or 
threatened by aggression. The Soviet Union was permitted to 
send its fleet into the Mediterranean without restriction in peace- 
time, but powers having no territory touching the Black Sea 
were not to be allowed to concentrate warships there above a 
tonnage of 45,000. 

During the recent war, the Allies claimed that German vessels, 
after dismantling their armament (which could be reinstalled after 
passage), used the Straits as an escape road from the Black Sea 
(1944). 

The present Russian claims, asking for virtual control of the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles, are in line with recent Soviet 
efforts to play an active role in the Mediterranean. The requests 
for a Russian base in the Dodecanese, as well as Russian mandates 
for Italian Tripolitania and Eritrea, are all related to these efforts. 

Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin referred to Russian policy as an 
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attempt to cut across the “throat of the British Empire” and the 
first meeting of the U.N. Security Council indicated no disposi- 
tion on Britain’s part to give way without a struggle. Meanwhile, 
Turkey looks toward Great Britain, her ally since 1939, and the 
United States for protection against Russian aggression. In No- 
vember 1945 the United States Government made the following 
suggestions to Turkey concerning a revision of the Montreux 
Convention: 


(1) the Straits to be open to the merchant vessels of all 
nations at all times; 

(2) the Straits to be open to the transit of the warships of 
Black Sea powers at all times; 

(3) save for an agreed limited tonnage in time of peace, 
passage through the Straits to be denied to the warships of 
non-Black Sea powers at all times, except with the specific 
consent of the Black Sea powers or except when acting under 
the authority of the United Nations; and 

(4) certain changes to modernize the Montreux conven- 
tion, such as the substitution of the United Nations system 
for that of the League of Nations and the elimination of 


Japan as a signatory. 


At present the various actors are taking their positions slowly. 
The play will go on. 
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2. The Armenian Junction 


At the junction of Turkey, Iran, and the U.S.S.R., the volcanic 
cone of Mount Ararat rises up to 14,000 feet amid a mountainous 
region of great complexity—complexity of topography, climate, 
peoples, and problems. It is necessary to understand the geographi- 
cal structure in order to be able to evaluate the political con- 
troversies. 
The Terrain. Two chains of the Alpine system continue into | as 
Asia from Europe. One (the Pontus) runs along the south shore «ES 
of the Black Sea; the other (the Taurus) follows the southern 4 : 
coast of Turkey. Between them they include the Anatolian Basin 
with its plains, hills, and uplands. The two mountain systems come 
together in the so-called Armenian Knot, and the Ararat, the 
result of volcanic action, symbolizes the junction. Eastward the 
two ranges separate again, the northern one continuing south of ; 
the Caspian (Eltburz Mountains), the southern one bordering the 
plain of the Euphrates-Tigris to the east and continuing along 
the Persian Gulf (Zagros Mountains). The Iranian Basin, which 
resembles the Anatolian Basin, lies between them. Much farther 
east on the eastern border of Afghanistan, the two systems come 
together again at the Pamir Knot. Taken as a whole, ‘the southern 
edge of the double mountain system borders the Mediterranean, 
the plain of Iraq, and the Persian Gulf; while the northern edge 
is formed by the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Transcaucasian 
depression (Batum-Baku) located between those seas and closed 
to the north by the Caucasus Mountains. 

At the Armenian Junction the combination of both systems 
produced a topography of the greatest complexity—deep basins, 
often filled by lakes, and high plateaus are bordered by steep 
rising mountain walls or separated by volcanic cones. Isolation 
was always an important factor and ancient groups of people often 
found a refuge there when the waves of migration passed by. 
Passes, facilitating passage from east to west and from south to 
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north, became famous in the history of mankind. At times they 
still are the basis for political controversies and aggression. 
Climate. The Middle East suffers from dryness. In fact, the 
mountains are generally the only parts of the country where 
precipitation is sufficient for agriculture, but the rough mountain 
topography itself offsets climatic advantages. The Armenian 
Junction is like a wet island amid an arid environment; the 
Anatolian Plateau, the plains of Mesopotamia, the Iranian Plateau, 
and the eastern part of Transcaucasia are relatively dry. The 
Armenian Junction attracted the farmer and many of the world’s 
fruits originated there. It also attracted the nomad, especially in 
summer when the lowlands were scorched and the stock moved 
upward in search of grass. Access to a wet climate has always 
been a key to political interests among arid nations and this still 
is the case. 

Peoples. Terrain and climate, as well as location at the cross- 
roads of continents, caused ethnographic complexity also, Rus- 
sians to the north beyond the Caucasus, Arabs to the south, Turks 
to the west, and Persians to the east intermingled at the junction. 
But there are many others. Georgians occupy the western part 
of the Transcaucasian depression, Tartars, related to the Turks, 
the eastern part. Armenians still populate those parts of the up- 
lands from which they have not been expelled for political 
reasons. Kurdish nomads roam the grasslands, while in the north- 
ern corner of Iraq some remnants of the old Assyrians are found. 
In the Caucasus, almost every valley has its own tribe with its 
own language. There is a similar complexity from the religious 
point of view. The Moslems prevail (Turks, Arabs, Kurds, and 
Persians), but the Persians are Shiites as contrasted with the others 
who are Sunnites (both branches of the Mohammedan faith). 
Armenians, Assyrians, and Georgians are Christians. However, 
they differ individually in their interpretation of Christianity. 
Boundaries between all these groups cannot be drawn. There is 


always overlapping. 
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WORLD POLITICS. The Armenian Junction also offers an exam- 
ple of the power-political rivalries between world powers. To 
the north is Russia looking southward toward the Mediterranean, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean. To the south is the 
British Empire. A third power, interested in keeping peace, is the 
United States, regarded by most of the Middle Eastern nations 
as the neutral arbiter who will protect their integrity. After the 
First World War the United States refused to take that responsi- 
bility. Will it do so now? 


POLITICAL BACKGROUND. The present problem of political 
boundaries at the junction of Turkey, Iran, and Russia goes back 
to the late eighteenth century, when Russia became interested in 
the land beyond the Caucasus. 

Transcaucasia, once the scene of interplay between Byzantium 
(later the Turkish Empire) and Persia, fell into the sphere of 
Russian political influence. Georgia, a Christian state, was brought 
under Russian protection. Russian armies advancing through the 
Derbent Gate, between the Caucasus and the Caspian, pushed the 
Persians out of Shirvan,! and in 1828 forced Persia to accept 
the Aras River as its northern frontier. The Lenkoran coastal 
section also went to Russia at that time. This boundary has not 
since been changed. The Turks likewise were pushed back and at 
the Peace Treaty following the Congress of Berlin (1878), the 
districts of Batum, Kars, and Ardahan were ceded to the Russian 
Empire. Armenian hopes of being freed from the Turkish yoke 
remained unfulfilled. Most of the area inhabited by Armenians 
remained inside the Turkish boundaries and their relations with 
the Turks continued to be unhappy. 

During the First World War Persia remained neutral, despite 
the fact that troops operated in her northern territory, while-the 
British protected the Anglo-Persian oilfields against possible 
Turkish attack from Mesopotamia. Meanwhile, Turkish and Rus- 


1The name Azerbaijan was originally not used for the area north of the 
Aras River. 
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sian armies fought each other along the Armenian front. When 
the Russians moved forward, the Armenian peoples, already 
decimated by the massacre of 1894, seemed on the verge of libera- 
tion. Wholesale deportation of the Armenian population by the 
retreating Turks, however, threatened to eliminate the Armenians 
before help could come. 

The downfall of the Tsarist regime in 1917 brought a rapid 
retreat of Russian armies beyond the Caucasus. While still fight- 
ing the Turks, three Transcaucasian units—Armenia, Georgia, 
and what was then called Azerbaijan—united as the Transcauca- 
sian Federation, but this was shortly dissolved (1918) when the 
Mohammedan people of Azerbaijan joined the Turks against 
Christian Armenians and Georgians. At the Peace Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk the Turks regained the territory lost in 1918 and, 
after bloody battles, occupied Armenia. Georgia was brought 
under German protection, while the Turks advanced to Baku. 
The future of Transcaucasia was for the moment precariously 
linked with Germany and Turkey. 

The collapse of the Central Powers late in 1918 aroused new 
hopes in Transcaucasia. British troops were brought in by way 
of Persia and the Black Sea, and the Turks were ordered to retreat 
beyond their prewar boundaries. In January 1920 the Trans- 
caucasian republics were recognized by the Allied Powers, and 
at the Peace Treaty of Sevres, Turkey was forced to accept an 
independent Armenian State (Armenian Republic) combining 
parts of Turkey and former Russia. The President of the United 
States was asked to determine the boundary between Turkey and 
Armenia. However the resulting so- -called “Wilson Line” came 
too late. Allied troops withdrew from the Armenian Junction 
and the Russians and Turks returned. One by one the Trans- 
caucasian Republics were forced to accept Soviet control. Orig- 
inally the three formed a Confederated Republic of Transcau- 
casia (1922), which then merged with the Soviet Union. Much 
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later (1936) the Confederation was dissolved and Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, and Georgia entered the Soviet Union as federal 
republics. 

Meanwhile, it was up to the Russians and the Turks to agree 
upon their new boundary. Turkey kept the Kars and Ardahan 
districts given to her at Brest-Litovsk, but lost Batum, which was 
given autonomy (Ajaria autonomous district). Also, the Nakhi- 
chevan district, occupied by Turkish people, was not included in 
the Armenian section, but became autonomous under the protec- 
tion of Azerbaijan. The drama was over—the short dream of in- 
dependence had been shattered. The other powers were no longer 
interested—they were too far away. 


THE ARMENIAN PROBLEM TODAY. Though the Armenians 
once occupied a large area at the junction of Turkey and Russia, 
indicated by the proposed Armenian Republic after the First 
World War, the present situation is entirely different. Except for 
the Soviet Socialist Republic of Armenia, the rest of the Ar- 
menians are scattered all over the world. Very few are left in 
Turkey. A large unit, about 100,000, once living in Turkish 
Cilicia, migrated to Syria and were partly uprooted again when 
the Sandjak of Alexandretta was given to Turkey 1n 1938-39. 

The Soviet Armenian Republic has a population of 1,300,000, 
of whom 200,000 live in the capital, Erivan. Conditions there are 
improving and are generally satisfactory. Protected against 
massacres, the people of Soviet Armenia enjoy a high degree of 
autonomy and there is at present little interference with their 
religion. Although Armenian groups outside this area are often 
violently anti-Soviet, it seems that the Armenians there live under 
much better conditions than ever before. Time has brought a 
solution. Although that solution does not coincide with the 
dream of a greater Armenia, it seems that the Armenian problem 
has found its answer. 
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THE KURDS. Mention has already been made of the Kurds, a 
nomadic people living at the junction of Turkey, Iraq, and 
Persia, generally south of the Armenian region. Of ancient origin, 
Sunnite-Mohammedans, but speaking an Iranian language, they 
never formed a nation but always fought the power or powers 
to which they were subjected. Their nearest approach to inde- 
pendence came at the Peace Treaty of Sevres which promised 
local autonomy within the framew ork of the Turkish State and 
even independence ‘ ‘if within one year from the coming into force 
of the . . . treaty Kurdish peoples . . . Shall address themselves 
to the Council of the League of Nations in such a manner as to 
show that a majority of the population . . . desires independence 
from Turkey, and if the Council then considers that these peoples 
are capable of such independence and recommends that it should 
be granted to them, Turkey hereby agrees to execute such a 
recommendation, and to renounce all rights and title over these 
areas.” In the Treaty of Lausanne, the case for the Kurds, how- 
ever, was dropped. 

Living at the junction of three nations, the Kurds number 
approximately 1,000,000 in Turkey, 700,000 in Iran, and 500,000 
in Iraq, while the extension of Syria to the Tigris River left 
250,000 Kurds in that country. 

Their attitude of rebellion against the powers in control is 
illustrated by the fact that in the last twenty years they revolted 
twice in Turkey and three times both in Iraq and Iran. As one 
expert put it, these revolts indicate a vital spirit of independence 
rather than a conscious feeling of Kurdish nationalism. During 
March 1946 the Kurds of Iran rose in rebellion once again, at the 
very time of crisis in relations between Iran and the Soviet Union. 
Before the end of that month Turkey and Iraq were reported 
to have reached an agreement guaranteeing the territorial in- 
tegrity of their respective territories. This was undoubtedly 
conceived as a protective device in case the Russians favor an 
autonomous Kurdistan under Soviet protection. 
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3. The Russian-Turkish Boundary Conflict 


In June 1945 Russia requested from Turkey the return of the 
Kars and Ardahan districts lost at the end of the First World 
War—first at the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and later at the Turkish- 
Russian Peace Treaty of October 1921. Kars especially had always 
been tegarded as strategically desirable and the Soviet request 
was in line with its policy of protecting its boundaries. The 
Turks declared their unwillingness to cede the area. 

In December 1945 the Russians aggravated the already disturbed 
relations with Turkey by publishing demands made by members 
of the Science Academy of Georgia for a large zone—180 miles 
long and 75 miles deep—along the Black Sea coast, including the 
port of Trebizond. According to these Georgian experts, Geor- 
gian people had lived, toiled, and struggled in this territory since 
antiquity, it was the cradle of Georgian civilization. 

It is difficult, historically, to accept these statements (if they 
were accurately quoted in the press). Georgian annals describe 
the western limit of the Georgian-speaking people as the road 
from Erzurum to Trebizond. The present Georgian claims extend 
much farther west. However, throughout history the Greek 
coastal settlements controlled the coast and the Greek Empire 
of Trebizond existed for many centuries, until it fell to the Turks 
in 1461. It maintained friendly relations with Georgia through 
frequent intermarriage of the royal families, but decidedly was 
not Georgian. Since that time the whole area has been under the 
Turks. After the First World War, President Wilson awarded 
the coast to the new Armenian State. The Greek coastal element 
at the time had declared in favor of a Pontic State but expressed 
desire to enter into the Armenian Republic as a federated unit. 
After the collapse of the Turkish part of Armenia, the whole 
district returned to Turkey and the Greeks were expelled in the 
Greek-Turkish population exchange. The present Georgian claims 
accordingly are rather far-fetched. 
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Meanwhile the Turks are under considerable pressure. As in 
the case of the Straits and of Azerbaijan, the problem extends 
beyond the countries directly involved. One wonders whether the 
Russians are seeking security—or the strengthening of Russian 
interests southward toward the Mediterranean Sea and the In- 
dian Ocean. Conditions in the Armenian Junction are, at all 
events, in a fluid state. 
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Iran is a striking example of what happens to a weak nation, rich 
in resources, when it is located between two great powers. The 
two powers in this case are the Russian Empire to the north and 
the British Empire to the south and southeast. Sometimes it is 
possible for the weaker nation to steer a safe course between the 
interested powers but when both great powers come to terms 
or when one dominates, the results can be tragic. 

In 1907 Russia and Great Britain signed an agreement dividing 
most of Persia, called Iran since 1925, into spheres of influence. 
Both, however, insisted upon the independence and integrity of 
Persia. 

During the First World War, Russian troops operated in 
Persian territory against the Turks, while British troops guarded 
the Anglo-Persian oilfields. When the Russian troops withdrew 
in 1917, British troops crossed Persia and used it as a springboard 
for operations in Transcaucasia. In 1919 a new Anglo-Persian 
agreement foreshadowed British control, but this failed to secure 
Persian ratification. 

In 1921, a new political leader, Riza Khan, appeared on the 
Persian scene. After serving as Prime Minister (1925), he seized 
the crown. Riza first disarmed the tribes, established order in the 
country, and then started to free Persia from foreign influence. 
The Soviet Union in 1921 already had renounced all its former 
rights, and in 1925 Lord Balfour declared that the former Anglo- 
Persian agreement was obsolete. 

An American, Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, became Administrator 
General of Finances in Iran in 1922 and did a brilliant job in 
economic and financial affairs. Special rights for foreigners were 
abolished, and except for Soviet insistence upon a Caspian fishing 
concession, Iran had complete freedom of action. A clash be- 
tween the government and the Anglo-Persian Oil Company led 
to a new agreement (1933), much more favorable to Persia than 
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the old one. The resignation of Dr. Millspaugh in 1927, after five 
years of service, was a step backward, since German experts 
gradually took over. 

However, Iran, as a member of the League of Nations, increased 
its prestige in the Middle East. Finally its long controversies with 
Iraq over the sovereignty of the waters of the Euphrates-Tigris 
outlet were settled. The Middle Eastern Pact of July 1937 estab- 
lished a new eastern bloc of four nations—Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
and Afghanistan. A new page in the history of the Middle East 
opened. 

The Second World War, however, brought new troubles. 
Protests against activities of Axis agents, on which the Iranian 
Government refused to act, resulted in a joint invasion by Russia 
and Great Britain in August 1941. Sporadic resistance was quickly 
broken and Riza Khan Pahlawi was forced to abdicate in favor 
of his son. In the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian Treaty of January 1942, 
Iran pledged complete cooperation. The Allies promised to respect 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran, and stated that 
the presence of their forces did not constitute a military occupa- 
tion and would not interfere with internal affairs. Troops were 
to be withdrawn not later than six months after the cessation 
of hostilities. In September 1943 Iran declared war on the Axis, 
and at the famous Tehran Conference at the end of that same 
year, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin made a separate joint decla- 
ration regarding Iran, stating in part: 


With respect to the post-war period, the Governments of 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom are 
in accord with the Government of Iran that any economic 
problems confronting Iran at the close of hostilities should 
receive full consideration, along with those of other mem- 
bers of the United Nations, by conferences or international 
agencies held or created to deal with international economic 
matters. 

The Governments of the United States, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United Kingdom are at one with the Government of 
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Iran in their desire for the maintenance of the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Iran. They count 
upon the participation of Iran, together with all other peace- 
loving nations, in the establishment of international peace, 
security and prosperity after the war, in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to which all four 
Governments have subscribed. 


Meanwhile Iran’s location acquired new significance. Through 
its territory ran the major supply route to the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the recent war. It was here that American engineers and 
troops organized and developed communications facilities, in- 
cluding the Trans-Iranian Railroad, to transport essential war 
material’ to the Russians. Iran’s territory became an invaluable 
asset to the war effort. 

When the European phase of the war ended, the Iranians 
looked forward to the evacuation of foreign troops. But the 
six-month period was scheduled to begin, according to the treaty, 
only when Germany and her associates were beaten, so the date 
of withdrawal was calculated from the cessation of hostilities in 
the Far East and was set for March 2, 1946. Efforts to advance 
that date were nullified by the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, relations between the Iranian government and the 
Soviet Union became increasingly strained because of Iran’s re- 
fusal to grant the Russians the right to develop and exploit mineral 
resources, especially oil, in northern Iran. The Iranian Govern- 
ment based its refusal on its decision to postpone any considera- 
tion of such proposals (British and American oil companies had 
made requests for oil concessions in the south), until foreign 
troops had left the country and the world’s oil situation became 
clearer. Soviet pressure through interference in Iranian internal 
affairs proved unavailing. 


AZERBAIJAN. Rebellions are not new in Iran. In fact, hardly a 
year goes by without some kind of local uprising. However, the 
case of Azerbaijan was different because the Iranians, rightly or 
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wrongly, suspected the hand of Russia and regarded it as a 
Russian effort to get control of northwestern Iran with its mineral 
and agricultural resources. 

Azerbaijan i is undoubtedly the best part of Iran, chiefly because 
it is about the only region where rainfall is sufficient for cultiva- 
tion of the land. Rain also falls on the narrow coastal zone along 
the Caspian Sea, the districts of Gilan and Mazanderan (which were 
occupied by the Russians), and on the Zagros Mountains, but 
Azerbaijan is the most productive province of Iran. The rest 
of Iran is dry. Nomadic herding is carried on, and oasis cities 
and thousands of villages are found wherever water is available. 
Without Azerbaijan, Iran would have a difficult existence. 

The population of Azerbaijan is mixed. Most of the people are 
related to the Turks. However, Persian influence has been strong 
for many centuries and many Persians are found there, especially 
in the cities. Most of the inhabitants speak a Turkish language 
but do their writing in Persian. Like the Persians, they are Shiites 
in contrast to the related population across the Aras River in 
Russian Azerbaijan. 

The rebellion, thanks to the refusal of Russian troops to allow 
the entrance of Iranian Army units, was entirely successful. The 
whole of the province was brought under the domination of the 
Azerbaijan Democratic Party, which demanded not independence 
but autonomy within the framework of the Iranian state. The 
nomadic Kurds living in the western section beyond Lake Urmia, 
encouraged by this success, also rose in revolt early i in 1946, per- 
haps intending to achieve Kurdish independence under Soviet 
protection. 

Iranian authorities were of the opinion that the rebellion was 
sponsored by the Soviet Union, which may have provided arms. 
They claimed also that the Russians armed the Kurds and that 
the real aim is the creation of an independent state which would 
join the Soviet Union. They protested against the unwillingness 
of the Russians to allow Iran to put its own house in order. 
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The Russian point of view was that the movement was spon- 
taneous and that the only object in refusing entrance to Iranian 
troops was to avoid bloodshed. The United States proposed, in 
November 1945, the complete withdrawal of all foreign troops 
by January 1, 1946, but without result; and at the Moscow Con- 
ference in December 1945 the case of Azerbaijan was not officially 
discussed. 

In January 1946 the Iranian Government appealed to the U.N. 
Security Council, accusing the U.S.S.R. of interference in its 
affairs. The case was referred to Iran and the U.S.S.R. for nego- 
tiations, with the request to keep the Council informed. 

On March 2, 1946, the date of the promised withdrawal, the 
Russians announced that their troops, while evacuating the peace- 
ful districts, would stay in the troubled zone until the situation 
was clarified. Meanwhile, the Iranian Premier, Ahmad Ghavam, 
went to Moscow to carry on negotiations. On March 24, the 


Soviet Union announced that withdrawal of troops was begin-. 


ning and would be completed in several weeks, provided there 
were no “unforeseen circumstances” to prevent it. A few days 
later, at the request of Iranian Ambassador Hussein Ala, this 
situation was brought to the attention of the U.N. Security 
Council. The Soviet delegate asked that discussion be postponed 
until April ro, and, failing to carry the Council with him, with- 
drew from the deliberations. The crisis continued until April 4, 
when the Security Council agreed to defer consideration of the 
case until May 6, accepting Soviet assurances that evacuation of 
the Red Army would be completed by that date. The next day, 
the Soviet Union and Iran announced to the world that complete 
agreement had been reached on the questions facing their two 
governments. The agreement called for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, the formation of a joint Iranian-Soviet oil company, sub- 
ject to approval by the Iranian Parliament, and negotiations be- 
tween Tehran and the people of Azerbaijan on the problem of 
autonomy. 
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5. Afghanistan 


Afghanistan acquired political importance during the nineteenth 
century when it served as a buffer state between the British and 
Russian Asiatic empires. Its strange-looking extension over the 
Pamir Plateau, linking Afghanistan with Chinese Sinkiang, is a 
typical example of an artificial-barrier zone separating great 
powers. 

In many ways Afghanistan owes its existence to its location, 
which encouraged both Great Britain and Russia to guard its 
independence. A country of mountains and fierce tribes, its rough 
terrain and the fighting spirit of its people also helped to ensure 
its independence. Well-known are the many skirmishes along the 
Indian border, particularly in the section of the Khyber Pass, 
where British troops had to be constantly on the alert against 
raids. 

Afghanistan is still a primitive country, without railroads and 
with a poor road system. Contact among the various parts—the 
Oxus Plain to the north, the central mountains, and the Helmand- 
Seistan Plain to the south—is poor, and centralization of govern- 
ment is difficult. A constitutional kingdom since 1931, Afghanis- 
tan looks westward for its political contacts. The Four Power 
Middle Eastern Pact of 1936 between Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and 
Afghanistan, gave Afghanistan a standing among the Middle 
Eastern countries for the first time. Culturally, Afghanistan is 
related to Iran, which it once conquered and whose language it 
speaks. Religiously, it differs—the Afghans are Sunnites, while 
the Persians belong to the Shiite Moslem branch. 

Except for the northern plain which lies open to Russia, moun- 
tains surround the country so that the approaches to it are 
generally by way of narrow valleys or over high mountain 
passes. Both Great Britain and Russia have railroads running up 
to the Afghanistan border. The British have the Peshawar ap- 
proach, by way of the Khyber Pass and the Quetta Gate towards 
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Kandahar; the Russian railroad system comes up to the Murghab 
Valley and runs along the Oxus River to the north. 

As large as Texas, with an estimated population of 12,000,000 
(chiefly nomads), Afghanistan is like a relic of ancient times. 
However, roads are being improved and trucks run now where 
camel caravans used to move leisurely. 

Direct American interests are few. In 1937 an American oil 
group obtained a concession to develop oil resources but, in 
spite of rich possibilities, dropped it the following year, because 
of transportation difficulties. 

During the Second World War Afghanistan remained neutral. 
However, groups of active Germans and Japanese caused Allied 
concern. For a time it looked as if Afghanistan might become the 
junction between Germany and Japan, approaching respectively 
the Caspian Sea and India. But the moment of danger passed. 
German agents were expelled and the Japanese lost their in- 
fluence. Afghanistan again continues to play its role as a buffer 
state, interested in what happens in the neighboring countries 
such as Iran (Azerbaijan) and India (Pakistan), but politically 
aloof, guarding its independence. 
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6. Iraq 


After the disintegration of the Turkish Empire following the 
First World War, Iraq was established as a mandate under British 
control. The first task of the mandatory power, that of delimiting 
the boundaries of the new state, was far from simple. Only along 
the Zagros Mountains was there an established boundary (the 
former Turkish-Persian)—and even there, difficulties existed. 
They were not entirely settled until 1937, when the Iranian and 
Iraq governments finally agreed about the use of the Shat-el- 
Arab, the confluent of the Euphrates and Tigris which forms 
the boundary between those two nations. 

Boundary problems with the states to the south and west 
(Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, and Syria) were compli- 
cated by the fact that most of the sparse population are nomads L 
who pass through large areas in search of grass, completely un- a 
concerned about political frontiers. The real problem, however, s 
was the boundary of Iraq and Turkey in the region of the Mosul 
province. The population in this large area is a mixture of Arabs, 
Turks, Kurds, 4nd some small groups, one of which is the 
Assyrians. Religious differences increase the difficulties. The 
southern Arabs belong to the Shiite branch of the Moslem faith, 
the northern Arabs, as well as the Turks and Kurds, are Sunnites, 
while the Assyrians are Nestorian Christians. The Turks claimed 
that the area as a whole was pro-Turk and ee a plebiscite 
to prove their case. 

Geographically, however, Mosul is part of Mesopotamia, the 
country of the Tigris and Euphrates. It looks south, not north, 
although its hilly character differs from the flat plains of the 
delta. It is also the only section with sufficient rainfall for agri- 
culture (to the south, irrigation is necessary) and is in that way 
essential for the food supply of southern Iraq. Moreover the rich 
oil resources of the Kirkuk area made the boundary problem 
one of international concern and there was no desire to put 
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those resources in Turkey. In the Treaty of Lausanne, it was 
stated that the boundary should be fixed by friendly agreement 
between Turkey and Great Britain. When these negotiations 
failed the case. was brought before the League of Nations, which 
established a provisional line, the so-called Brussels Line, and 
appointed a committee to report to the League. The report 
favored the Brussels Line but again no agreement could be 
reached. In 1926, however, the final boundary (showing slight 
changes from the Brussels Line) was agreed upon in a treaty 
between Turkey, Iraq, and Great Britain. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain had left most of the actual governing 
of Iraq to the native population, Iraq having become a constitu- 
tional kingdom in 1921. The British High Commissioner merely 
offered advice by which the King of Iraq was guided. In an 
Anglo-Iraq Treaty of 1930, Great Britain promised to propose 
the termination of the mandate and sponsor Iraq for membership 
in the League of Nations. These promises were fulfilled in 1932. 
In the Anglo-Iraq Treaty of 1930, the following two articles, 
stipulating the relations between Iraq and Great Britain, were 
agreed upon: 


4. Should ... either of the High Contracting Parties 
become engaged in war, the other High Contracting Party 
will . . . immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an 
ally. In the event of an imminent menace of war the High 
Contracting Parties will immediately concert together the 
necessary measures of defence. The aid of His Majesty the 
King md Iraq in the event of war or the imminent menace 
of war will consist in furnishing to His Britannic Majesty 
on Iraq territory all facilities and assistance in his power 
including the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes and 
means of communication. 

5. It is understood between the High Contracting Parties 
that responsibility for the maintenance of internal order in 
Iraq “a . . . for the defence of Iraq from external aggres- 
sion rests with His Majesty the King of Iraq. Nevertheless 
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His Majesty the King of Traq recognizes that the permanent 
maintenance and protection in all circumstances of the es- 
sential communications of His Britannic Majesty is in the 
common interest of the High Contracting Parties. For this 
purpose and in order to facilitate the discharge of the obliga- 
tions to His Britannic Majesty under Article 4 above His 
Majesty the King of Iraq undertakes to grant to His Britannic 
Majesty for the duration of the Alliance sites for air bases 
to be selected by His Britannic Majesty at or in the vicinity 
of Basra and for an air base to be selected by His Britannic 
Majesty to the west of the Euphrates. His Majesty the King 
of Iraq further authorizes His Britannic Majesty to maintain 

_ forces upon Iraq territory at the above localities in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Annexure of this Treaty 
on the understanding that the presence of those forces shall 
not constitute in any manner an occupation and will in no 
way prejudice the sovereign rights of Iraq. 


The problem of how the minorities (Kurds, Assyrians) could 
be protected was left to Iraq, with sad results to the Assyrians 
and the Kurds, many of whom were subsequently massacred. 

The real importance of the treaty stipulations quoted above 
was revealed in the spring of 1941, when the advance of the 
Germans in the Balkans coincided with an anti-British coup 
d’etat in Iraq. Although the new government promised to respect 
the Anglo-Iraq Treaty, British troops were landed at Basra. 
When a second contingent was landed, the Iraq government took 
action. The Mosul oilfields were occupied, the British airfield 
west of Baghdad was attacked, and Germany was asked for 
help. Pro-German Vichy French authorities in Syria allowed 
German planes to use Syrian airfields and the time seemed ripe 
for a German advance into the Middle East toward the Suez 
Canal and the Persian Gulf. But under treaty provisions, British 
reinforcements were rushed into Iraq, local resistance was broken, 
and the government forced to flee. The deposed Regent (the 
present King was born in 1935) returned and the revolt was over 


(June 1941). 
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Meanwhile, Germany turned its attention toward the Soviet 
Union. The danger for the Middle East temporarily passed. 
From then on, Iraq cooperated faithfully with the Allies and 
Basra became an important base for supplies sent to Russia. In 
January 1943, Iraq declared war on Germany, Italy, and Japan 
and became the first independent Moslem nation to enter the war. 

At present, Iraq, recently described as an island of peace in 
a sea of troubles, is greatly interested in the fate of its neighbors. 
As a signatory of the Middle Eastern Pact with Turkey, Iran, 
and Afghanistan, Iraq looks distrustfully at the efforts of the 
Soviet Union to extend its influence southward. The awakening 
of the national spirit of the Kurds in Iran is of great concern to 
Iraq, since it may spread to her Mosul territory where the Kurds 
form a strong minority. As a member of the “Arab League, Traq 
is interested in Syria’s ‘and Lebanon’s fight for freedom, while its 
sympathies are strongly on the Arab side in the Palestine con- 
troversy. Iraq seems destined to play a major part in the Arab 
as well as in the Moslem world. Meanwhile much remains to be 
done at home, where the irrigation works of the Tigris and 
Euphrates cover only part of the area of ancient Babylon. 
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7. Oil in-the Middle East 


Exclusive of the Caucasian oilfields of the U.S.S.R., which pro- 
vide most of Russia’s oil, the Middle East has the highest per- 
centage (+ 40%) of the proven oil reserves of the world. This 
is equal to the combined reserves of the United States and the 
Caribbean area. As long as oil is an important source of power, 
the control of those oilfields will be a problem in world politics. 
Oil companies of Great Britain, the United States, and France 
are actively interested, as are their respective governments, while 
the Soviet Union also keeps a watchful eye in that direction. 
Accordingly, the exploitation of these oilfields is a matter of in- 
ternational concern. 

Possession of oil reserves by small and backward countries is 
a blessing as well as a danger: a blessing because the oil com- 
panies pay heavily for the right of exploitation (one might say 
that the states involved are financially floating on oil); a danger 
because, all through world history, there are many examples of 
weak nations losing their independence because more powerful 
states covet their valuable resources. 

One of the worthwhile functions of an international organiza- 
tion could be that of protecting the owners of these rich oil re- 
serves from political domination by foreign powers, while safe- 
guarding for the world the use of the oil itself. 

The British began the exploitation of the oilfields of the 
Middle East. In 1908 the first well began producing, and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Ltd. (now the Anglo-Iranian) 
came into existence. This oil development in southern Iran is 
still the primary producer. Five major fields with 51 wells produce 
a total of 365,000 barrels of crude oil daily, and in the world’s 
worst climate—hot and damp. Abadan grew up on the Iranian 
side of the combined Euphrates-Tigris outlet as one of the great 
oil-refinery cities of the world. 

At the end of the First World War, the disintegration of the 
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Turkish Empire and the creation of Iraq brought the problem 
of ownership of its oil resources, principally those of the Mosul 
area, to the foreground. The old Turkish Petroleum Company 
which had been operating in Mosul, and in which the British 
held 50% of the stock, with the Germans and Dutch each holding 
25%, was replaced in 1925—after a long period of struggle—by 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. The British (Anglo-Iranian) and 
Royal Dutch Shell jointly own 47 per cent of the stock; the 
French and Americans (Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony 
Vacuum Oil Company, originally also Gulf Oil Company) each 
23% per cent. The participating oil companies signed the Red 
Line Agreement (see map) promising not to act independently 
within the territory covered by the Red Line. Not included 
within the Red Line was Kuwait, where the Anglo-Iranian 
claimed earlier rights, while the small oilfields south of Kirkuk 
(with refineries in Iraq and in Iran) also remained the property 
of the Anglo-Iranian. 

The oil of the Kirkuk field is pumped to the Mediterranean 
through a pipeline with two branches, one to Tripoli in Syria 
and one to Haifa in Palestine. The French take their share as 
crude oil in Tripoli; the British take theirs in Haifa; and the 
American companies can take theirs either in Tripoli or in Haifa, 
either as refined or crude oil. Plans have been made to double the 
pipeline and so increase its carrying capacity. The Iraq Petroleum 
Company also owns the rights over oil production in Qatar. 
Exploitation there was started but discontinued during the war. 

The Red Line Agreement did not block other companies from 
entering the field, and the later developments in Saudi Arabia and 
on the Bahrein Islands are carried on independently. The Arabian- 
American Oil Company (equal shares of which are owned by the 
Standard Oil Company of California and the Texas Company) 
control the very promising oil area along the Arabian part of the 
Persian Gulf as well as on the Bahrein Islands. Refineries on 
Bahrein (undersea pipeline) and in Ras Tanura on the coast, 
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together have a capacity of 110,000 barrels a day. Construction 
of a pipeline to some spot on the Mediterranean coast (length— 
1000 to 1200 miles) has been under discussion for some time. 
Once planned as a United States government enterprise, it will 
now be carried on by the oil companies themselves, but the actual 
work has not yet started and the actual outlet has not yet been 
decided upon. The exclusive concession of the potentially very 
rich Kuwait territory, not included in the Red Line Agreement, 
is owned in equal parts by the Anglo-Iranian and the Gulf Oil 
Company; production has been negligible up to now. 

The situation in the so-called Neutral Zone between Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia is complicated. Originally this zone was created 
as a joint enterprise—a condominium—between the adjacent 
countries. Consequently, both have to agree upon granting the 
rights of development. 

Taken as a whole, the British still control the major part of the 
Middle East production. However, American interests have in- 
creased considerably, and may eventually rival the British if the 
Arabian oilfields become as promising as they are believed to be. 

Accordingly peace in the Middle East becomes a matter of 
American concern and American diplomacy. Gone are the days 
when we left that part of the world more or less to others. We 
are now active partners who at times can use pressure to preserve 
our interests. Bahrein and Ras Tanura are now American cities 
in an Arab world. American engineers, using American machin- 
ery, explore the desert in order that oil can flow to the coastal 
refineries and from there serve the world. 
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8. Political Structure of the Arabian Peninsula 


The location of the Arabian Peninsula, bordering the Red Sea 
British lifeline on the one side and the Persian Gulf with its rich 
coastal oil resources on the other side, makes it important as a 
factor in world affairs. Besides, there is Mecca—religious center 
of 300,000,000 Moslems, and in normal times the goal of thousands 
of pilgrims. 

Large in size but sparsely populated, Arabia is one of the most 
isolated parts of the world, closed to tourists and only open to a 
few with special permission. Oil exploitation along the Persian 
Gulf brought new life but even that is limited to a narrow coastal 
strip. Arabia is still a country of nomads and oasis settlers, but 
chiefly of wide, open, uninhabited spaces. Rain falls on some of 
the higher parts and the water can be caught aiong the foothills 
of the mountains or as ground water where geological conditions 
are favorable, but otherwise Arabia is dry—hopelessly dry. Only 
in summertime in the mountains of Yemen (extending into Asir 
and into Hadhramaut), does rain fall in appreciable quantities. This 
is known as Arabia Felix, where crops can be raised and where 
trees can grow in some places. 

Politically, the peninsula consists of two independent states, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen, and the coastal southern and eastern 
regions which are more or less under British control. A short 
survey of these units will supplement the political picture of the 
Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia is the dual kingdom of Hejaz and Nejd, united in 
1926 under the present King Ibn Saud. Riyadh in Nejd is the seat 
of government but its dual character is maintained by the exist- 
ence of two capitals, Riyadh and Mecca. Although Saudi Arabia 
has a constitution, King Ibn Saud is still an absolute monarch. 
Except for a road between Jidda on the Red Sea coast and Mecca, 
with a bus line running for the convenience of the pilgrims, and 
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short roads in the American oilfield zone in the east, no other real 
roads exist and the few cars follow trails through the desert. A 
Turkish-built railroad from Trans-Jordan to Mecca is no longer 
functioning. Saudi Arabia has no political aspirations outside of 
its territory except for a claim to the port of Aqaba at the head of 
the gulf of that name, now within Trans-Jordan, and potential 
outlet of the southern part of the Jordan depression. Aqaba is 
now connected by a road with a branch of the Trans-Jordan 
railroad. 

During the war Saudi Arabia was pro-Ally, although it 
entered the war only at the very end (winter of 1945)—in order 
to become a member of the United Nations. Its benevolent atti- 
tude was of great help during the dark days of the German 
menace. Arab-German cooperation might have been perilous to 
the Allies. Due to Arab feeling against the Zionist movement, 
Arabia in March 1945 joined the Arab League, although up to 
that time it had shown no willingness to do so. In February 1945 
Ibn Saud left his country for the first time, to meet President 
Roosevelt. 

Yemen, once part of the Turkish Empire and now the other 
independent state of the Arabian Peninsula, lost its claim to 
adjacent Asir in the war against Saudi Arabia in 1934. The capital 
is San’a on the high plateau, a green island amid the arid deserts 
on all sides. Before and during the first part of the war, Yemen 
became a field for Italian intrigue, threatening Aden and the outlet 
of the Red Sea, but no serious difficulties occurred. In 1945 
Yemen became one of the seven members of the Arab League. 


THE BRITISH ZONE OF INFLUENCE. Only 75 square miles of 
Arabia are directly under British control—the colony of Aden, 
a way station between Suez and India, commanding the entrance 
to the Red Sea. The little island of Perim in the Bab el Mandeb 
is part of the Aden colony, while the Governor of Aden also 
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controls Kameran Island, 200 miles north of Perim in the Red 
Sea, which is used as a quarantine station for pilgrims. The 
Kuria Muria Islands off the south coast of Oman are part of 
Aden colony, although governed by the resident in the Persian 
Gulf. The town of Aden, located on a peninsula, is one of those 
artificial settlements which owes its existence entirely to the im- 
portance of its location. 

The Aden Protectorate, divided politically into a western and 
eastern part, includes the south coast of Arabia from the Red 
Sea to the State of Oman and its hinterland. It includes also the 
large isle of Socotra off African Cape Guardafui. The various 
tribes have recognized British protection. The most important 
part is the Hadhramaut Valley, with its sedentary population 
using the water carried by the Hadhramaut River from the 
Yemen Plateau. 

The various political units along the Persian Gulf and the 
Gulf of Oman are independent, but under the protection of 
Britain, which controls their foreign policies. Until recently 
only the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, stretching from the 
Dhufar region on the south coast to the Strait of Oman, had 
any significance. Belts of oases follow the central mountain 
backbone and Muscat, the capital, was once the center of Arab 
navigation and colonial expansion. Only the town of Gwadar on 
the Baluchistan coast, still under Oman control, is a remnant of 
that period. The other three units, Trucial Oman, Qatar, and 
Kuwait, were just stretches of desert and steppes until oil sud- 
denly made them worthwhile. Kuwait is not yet producing, in 
Qatar the work has been temporarily suspended, and Trucial 
Oman is still on the potential side. 

British control over the Bahrein Islands, once famous for 
pearls and now for oil, is disputed by the Persians who con- 
quered the islands from the Portuguese and kept them inter- 
mittently during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
However, the British East Indian Company, forerunner of the 
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present British control, started with an agreement with an Arab 
tribe (still there), which had replaced the Persians. Protests by 
Iran to the British and later to the United States, when the 
Standard Oil Company of California received a concession, had 
no result, and the claims of Iran do not seem very convincing. 
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9. Palestine 


As this is written, another committee is studying the case of 
Palestine—a joint committee of Great Britain and the United 
States. For the first time the United States officially enters into 
the controversy. 

The background of the problem is well-known. Palestine, 
part of pre-World War I Turkey, chiefly inhabited by Arabs, 
was in reality a racial mixture of many elements. In November 
1917 Lord Balfour made his now famous declaration: 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
People, and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish Communities in 
Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed by the 
Jews in any other country. 


The Arabs, who were at the time our allies in fighting the 
Turks, greatly resented that statement since they regarded Pales- 
tine as an Arab country. To offset the bad feeling of the Arabs, 
Commander Hogarth informed King Hussein of Arabia orally 
that Jewish settlement in Palestine would only be allowed insofar 
as would be consistent with the political and economic freedom 
of the Arab population. Moreover, in October 1915 Sir Henry 
McMahon, at that time High Commissioner in Egypt, had prom- 
ised in a letter to Hussein all the territory claimed by the Arabs 
except for the districts of Messina and Alexandretta and those 
portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Homs, Hama, and Aleppo. Palestine is west of Damascus, but to 
the south, which makes it difficult to reach a definite opinion as 
to the meaning of the British commitment. These conflicting 
statements are the basis for all the trouble since Great Britain 
took over the Palestine mandate. 
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Let us review the present situation. Today the population of 
Palestine is roughly: 1,700,000, of whom about 500,000 are Jews 
and 1,200,000 non-Jews (chiefly Arabs)—a ratio of 5 to 12. The 
Jews occupy most of the productive lowland, where rainfall is 
sufficient for agriculture or where ground water is available. The 
Jewish zone starts south of Jaffa on the coastal plain, follows the 
plain northward, continues through the Esdraelon depression, and 
includes the northern part of the Jordan Valley. Comparatively 
few Jews live on the Judea Plateau or on the hilly uplands of 
Samaria and Galilee. The southern plain and the southern Jordan 
Valley are too dry to be made productive without expensive 
waterworks. The Jewish immigrants have made good. Their 
achievement is a shining example of what can be done under 
relatively unfavorable conditions. Moreover, the very modern 
Jewish city, Tel Aviv, export harbor of the big orange crop, has 
become quite an industrial center, helped by the boom during the 
recent war. From the point of view of progress, all factors favor 
the Jewish case and American sympathies seem to be heavily on 
their side. 

The case of the Arabs is quite a different one. They were the 
inhabitants at the time Palestine was freed from the Turks and 
they had been there for many centuries. In fact, they are racially 
part of the original population and only linguistically can they 
be regarded as Arabs. They are progressing slowly from their 
low standard of living but contrast sharply with the modern Jew. 
This, however, is not their fault. They have never had a chance 
and have always been under the domination of foreign powers 
little interested in their progress. They have profited in some ways 
from the contact with the Jews, especially as far as health condi- 
tions are concerned. In number they increase rapidly as a result 
of a very high birth rate and a decreasing, although still high, 
death rate. Politically they would have no chance if their case 
were not backed by the seven members of the new Arab League, 
and beyond that by 300,000,000 Moslems. The case of Palestine 
is the case between Zionism and the Arab world. 
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Three types of solutions are possible: (1) an Arab Palestine, 
(2) a Jewish Palestine, and (3) a compromise. In a memorandum 
addressed to the Permanent Mandate Commission, the Arab de- 
mands were put as follows: (a) recognition of the right of the 
Arabs to complete independence in their own land; (b) cessation 
' of the experiment of the Jewish National Home; (c) cessation of 
the Mandate; and (d) cessation of Jewish migration and of 
land sales to Jews. The second type of solution was well expressed 
in the resolution unanimously adopted at the last World Zionist 
Conference (August 1945): 


There can be no solution to the inseparable twin problems 
of the Jewish people and Palestine except by constituting 
Palestine undivided and undiminished as a Jewish State, in 
accordance with the purpose of the Balfour Declaration. 


Herbert Hoover suggested a mass migration of the Palestine 
Arab population to the wastelands of Iraq where, through irriga- 
tion, they could obtain much better living conditions. However, 
the Arabs show no inclination to move. A compromise was sug- 
gested by the British to the Permanent Mandate Commission of 
the League of Nations in the summer of 1937, and studied in 
greater detail by the Palestine Partition Commission, whose report 
appeared in October 1938. The partition plan divided Palestine 
into three areas (see map): 

(1) Jewish Palestine—embodying the area of Jewish occupa- 
tion as well as Galilee. 

(2) Arab Palestine—most of Judea, Samaria, the southern Jor- 
dan Valley, and the south. 

(3) Mandated Palestine—Jerusalem, with a corridor to the 
coast and Nazareth. 

The Jewish State would have a population of about 600,000, 
with a slight Jewish majority. The Arab State of 500,000 would 
be almost all Arab, while the Jewish and Nazareth enclaves would 
have a population of 300,000, of whom 80,000 are Jews. Jaffa 
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would remain an Arab city, separated from Jewish Tel Aviv, 
while the Jerusalem corridor would have an outlet south of Jaffa. 
A customs union between the three sections would probably be 
necessary in order to guard against economic confusion. 

Two more separation plans were offered by the committee. One 
of them made Galilee entirely part of the mandated area, while 
the other envisaged only a small Jewish State on the coastal plain. 

The main plan was rejected by the Arabs and was received with 
mixed feelings by the Jews. Then came the war, and all thought of 
partition was temporarily dropped. Official British policy since 
then has been based on a White Paper, issued in March 1939, 
which permitted a yearly inflow of 10,000 Jewish immigrants for 
a five-year period to end in 1944, with an additional 25,000 
refugees to be admitted if and when the High Commissioner was 
satisfied that certain provisions had been made for their mainte- 
nance. On the expiry of those five years Jewish immigration was 
to depend upon Arab acquiescence, and a second period of five 
years was to be occupied by the Mandatory in fostering Arab- 
Jewish cooperation preparatory to the setting up of an independ- 
ent Palestine State, in which Jews and Arabs would be associated 
in the government and administration. 

This meant that since that time immigration had to be prac- 
tically halted, as no Arab consent could be obtained. Now the 
case is entirely open again. Thousands of Jews are clamoring for 
admittance, although their number may be smaller than expected 
because some Jews may now, after Germany’s defeat, wish to 
remain in Europe. The Jews strengthened their case, moreover, 
by participating actively in the war, while the Arab population 
remained aloof, having little to gain from it. Meanwhile, only the 
presence of British troops prevents open warfare. But Arab and 
Jewish, as well as British blood, is shed, without a sign of improve- 
ment. In January 1946 the British government resumed Jewish 
immigration at a rate of 1500 a month, in spite of Arab opposition. 

Americans have had a tendency to be impatient with the British 
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attitude and accuse the British of unwillingness to come to a solu- 
tion. Britain, however, wavered between strong Jewish sym- 
pathies and her fears of losing the friendship of the Arab, and 
perhaps the entire Moslem world. It may be that active American 
cooperation can find a solution which will be acceptable to both 
parties concerned—an almost impossible task, but worthy of the 
effort to bring tranquility again to the country in which Christ 
preached the doctrine of love and peace. 
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10. Syria-Lebanon 


Geographically, Palestine and Syria form one unit and the Arab 
concept of a Greater Syria—-w hich also includes Trans-Jordan— 
rests on a good geographical foundation. The plateau of Galilee 
merges into the Lebanon Mountains, the only difference being 
one at elevation. The depression, west of Tripoli, is like that of 
Esdraelon. Except for the narrow outlet of the Orontes River, 
mountains follow the coast, while in the north the Amanus range 
cuts Syria off from Turkey. Also the Jordan depression continues 
northward, occupied by the Orontes River and only interrupted 
by the mountains between Homs and Hama. To the west lies the 
same type of escarpment, dropping toward the interior desert 
plateau, sometimes high as in Mount Hermon and Anti-Lebanon, 
sometimes less marked as in northern Syria. The chief difference 
between Palestine and Syria is the fact that generally the Syrian 
mountains are higher, more complex in their structure, and conse- 
quently cause greater ethnographic complexity. While Palestine, 
except for the inflow of Jewish immigrants, was entirely an Arab 
country, the Syrian Arab base was weakened by the presence of 
many minorities which owed their existence to their mountain 
protection. The Christian Maronites occupy the Lebanon Moun- 
tains. The fierce inhabitants of the volcanic Jebel Druz and the 
Ansariya in the mountains of Latakia are separate Moslem tribes. 
The Turks extended their influence along the coast of Alexan- 
dretta even beyond the Orontes outlet. Kurds live in the north- 
east, while Armenian refugees and various groups of Uniates 
(Orthodox Christians who have accepted the control of Rome) 
complete the picture of ethnographic and religious complexity. 
However, the Moslem Arab group prevails in the Syrian realm 
and practically all Syrians speak Arabic. 

.The climate also resembles that of Palestine, with heavy rain in 
winter along the coastal mountains, dryness in the long depres- 
sion, increase of rainfall along the east rim of the depression, and 
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a gradual decrease eastward until desert conditions are reached. 
Only in the north does the belt of rainfall continue inland along 
the foot of the Kurdistan Mountains. 

The line between the two mandates, Syria-Lebanon and Pales- 
tine-Trans-Jordan, was an artificial one between the French, who 
regarded themselves as protectors of the Christian faith, and the 
British, who wished to guard the Suez Canal. French control 
recognized the population complexity of Syria-Lebanon. In 1920 
France proclaimed a Lebanon State (enlarged beyond the exten- 
sion of the Maronites and creating a strong Moslem minority 
there), keeping, of course, its mandatory power. The Syrian 
State, which in 1930 received a constitution, contained four 
units: the autonomous Sandjak of Alexandretta, sphere of Turk- 
ish influence; Latakia, home of the Ansariya; Jebel Druz; and 
Syria Proper, combining Aleppo and Damascus. 

The story of French occupation is a sequence of disorders and 
rebellions, of suspension of political rights, followed by renewed 
recognition of them; a struggle by the population—even of 
Christian minorities—to free themselves from French control. 

In 1936 it seemed that a settlement was about to be reached 
through treaties of alliance between France and both Syria and 
Lebanon. The treaty with Syria was to be concluded for a period 
of 25 years, starting from the date when Syria was to be admitted 
to the League of Nations (within three years of the ratification 
of the treaty). In this treaty Syria promised France use of its 
territory in case of war, and two air bases were put at French 
disposal. France was also to have the right of maintaining troops 
in Syria for a period of eight years after ratification, to be sta- 
tioned in Latakia and Jebel Druz to protect the rights of the 
minorities. In the treaty with Lebanon, France also was to have 
the right of stationing troops. These treaties, however, were not 
ratified by France. When the war broke out, Syria and Lebanon 
were still nominally under French control. 

The autonomy of the Sandjak of Alexandretta within the 
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Syrian mandate was based on the presence of a strong Turkish 
group. The Turks, however, wished to acquire it and continu- 
ously pressed their case. The problem became serious when 
France negotiated the treaty of 1936 with Syria, for the Turks 
feared that Turkish nationals in the Sandjak would be oppressed 
by the Syrians. The situation was brought before the League of 
Nations, which ordered preparations for a plebiscite, and sent a 
committee to supervise the registration of voters. The Turks, 
suspecting that the registration would not reveal a Turkish major- 
ity, blocked the League Committee and pressed for separate nego- 
tiations with France. France, on the eve of the recent war, was 
eager to remain on friendly terms with Turkey and agreed to 
Franco-Turkish supervision of the election. A Turkish majority 
was obtained and a new state was born—the Republic of Hatay, 
nominally under Syria but actually controlled by Turkey. 

In June 1939 France ceded the Republic of Hatay to Turkey as 
the price of alliance with Turkey (Treaty of Alliance between 
Turkey, France, and Great Britain in 1939). By this action, France 
broke the obligation assumed by her acceptance of the Syrian 
mandate, in which she was pledged to see “that no part of the 
territory of Syria and the Lebanon is ceded or leased or in any way 
placed under the control of a foreign Power.” Syria’s voice was 
not heard officially in the transaction and Syrians have never 
accepted the loss of the territory. When the time is ripe the case 
may again be reopened. 

The Second World War did not leave Syria-Lebanon un- 
touched. After the fall of France, the Vichy Government was 
accused of helping the Germans in the Middle East by permitting 
them to use airfields and by offering facilities to Axis agents. In 
June 1941, when the situation was acute (Germans in Crete and 
rebellion in Iraq), British and Free French troops invaded Syria 
and Lebanon, and in September the Free French Commander-in- 
Chief, General Catroux, proclaimed the independence of both 
states. However, the mandate remained juridically in existence. 
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The United States later took the initiative in recognizing the new 
republics and established diplomatic relations with them. Their 
declaration of war on Germany and Japan in 1945 made Syria 
and Lebanon members of the United Nations. 

The struggle in Syria and Lebanon was not yet over. France, 
trying to protect her political, cultural, and military interests, 
was not willing to step out. Serious clashes between French and 
Syrian troops in June 1945 resulted in a British ultimatum, 
approved by the United States, to cease firing, or face interven- 
tion by British troops. The United States Government, in its note 
to France, asked the French government “to review its policy 
toward Syria and Lebanon with the purpose of finding a way to 
make it clear to those countries and to all the world that, in its deal- 
ings with the Levant States, France intends to treat them as fully 
sovereign and independent members of the family of nations.” 
France grudgingly did as requested, while suggesting a Big Power 
Conference to discuss the Levant case. However, in December 
1945 France and Britain came to an agreement, promising con- 
sultation and support on all Middle Eastern questions. French 
and British troops were to be withdrawn from Syria and Lebanon 
and French troops were to regroup in Lebanon. The French 
assumed the British would withdraw in Palestine. Upon request 
of the Lebanon government, which was not anxious to have 
French troops left alone in their country, Great Britain later 
promised that their troops would stay in Lebanon as long as the 
French stayed. However, the Lebanese and Syrians, wishing to 
have all troops leave as soon as possible, appealed to the U.N. 
Security Council in February 1946. Although no formal action 
could be taken because of a Soviet veto, both the British and 
French governments pledged that they would proceed with the 
withdrawal of troops as soon as possible. British troops were soon 
thereafter withdrawn and the evacuation of the French proceeded. 

It would be dangerous to conclude that this brings an end to 
the Levant controversy. For the present France has lost out. 
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Feeling against the French brought the Syrian groups together 
(Latakia and Jebel Druz no longer seem to have objections 
against joining the Syrian States), while not only Moslem Syria 
but also Christian Lebanon joined the Arab League. It will be 
interesting to see whether cooperation between the various reli- 
gious groups will continue, or whether the majority will suppress 
minority rights, as the French expect to happen. While Syria and 
France are almost entirely estranged, Lebanon may keep special 
relations with France if France plays her hand well. Syria and 
Lebanon are cooperating closely and a customs union between the 
two permits Syria to use the Lebanon harbors, as she has no good 
harbors of her own left after the loss of Alexandretta. The future 
of the Levant lies in the continuance of Syrian-Lebanese friend- 
ship, and in the cooperation of the Great Powers. 


11. Trans-Jordan 


The western boundary of Trans-Jordan follows the Jordan River, 
the Dead Sea, and the depression southward to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. The mountain wall east of the Jordan depression re- 
ceives, in the northern and middle parts, sufficient rainfall to 
permit extensive crop raising on a narrow zone on the high 
plateau. Farther east, rainfall drops sharply and only nomadic 
tribes roam the arid grasslands. The population is only 300,0co0 
and is chiefly Moslem. Its political-geographic importance is that 
of a junction between the west-east (Haifa-Baghdad) and north- 
south( Mecca-Damascus) routes, and of a barrier to further 
Jewish migration beyond the Jordan. 

Technically a part of the Palestirie mandate, Trans-Jordan 
received independent status in an agreement with Great Britain 
in 1928, the separation from Palestine being based on the fact 
that Trans-Jordan was not west of Damascus. The promise of 
independence was made in 1923 but certain conditions, one of 
which was the creation of a constitutional type of government, 
had to be fulfilled before it could take effect. Great Britain, 
however, kept the right to have armed forces in Trans-Jordan, 
and Trans-Jordan promised to be guided by Great Britain in most 
decisions of importance—independence with a string attached to 
it. In January 1946 Great Britain informed the United Nations 
that it intended to grant Trans-Jordan its independence and ful- 
filled this pledge in March 1946, but reserved the right to maintain 
troops there. 

While Trans-Jordan has been most interested in the develop- 
ments in Syria and Lebanon, hoping perhaps for a reborn Greater 
Syria under its ruler Emir Abdullah Ibn Hussein, son of the 
former King of Hejaz and great-uncle of the present young King 
of Iraq, a new movement is slowly taking shape. Discussions. 
between Trans-Jordan and Iraq contemplating a customs union 
and common foreign policy, are part of a much larger plan which 
may eventually unite all seven members of the Arab League. 
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12. Egypt 


Egypt obtained its independence in 1922—paradoxically enough 
through a British declaration of Egyptian independence. This 
unusual procedure followed four years of strife during which 
Egyptian nationalists, who demanded full and complete inde- 
pendence, and British authorities, who wished to protect rights in 
the Sudan and in the Suez Canal area, were unable to come to 
terms. Fourteen years later, in 1936, when Egypt was confronted 
by the Italian menace, the unusual action of 1922 was confirmed 
in an Anglo-Egyptian treaty. 

Among the differences which needed to be composed was the 
question of the Suez Canal, which Britain had to guard because the 
life of the empire depended upon it. There was the problem of 
bases in the eastern Mediterranean, protecting the access to the 
Suez Canal. There was also the problem of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, a condominium since 1899, but which virtually became a 
British possession after the murder of the Governor General in 
1924. 

In the treaty of 1936, Great Britain was granted permission, for 
a period of 20 years, to maintain British troops up to a maximum 
of 10,000 men in the narrow Canal Zone. British planes were to 
be allowed to use the sky above Egypt and bases would be pro- 
vided for them. The British Navy was to be permitted to use the 
harbor of Alexandria for a period of 8 years. It was further 
provided that: 


should . . . either of the High Contracting Parties become 
engaged in war, the other High Contracting Party ee 
immediately come to his aid in the capacity of an ally. The aid 
of His Majesty the King of Egypt in the event of war, immi- 
nent menace of war or apprehended international emergency 
will consist in furnishing to His Majesty the King and Em- 
peror on Egyptian territory, in accordance with the Egyptian 
‘system of administration and legislation, all the facilities and 
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assistance in his power, including the use of his ports, aero- 
dromes, and means of communication. 


Italy’s war against Ethiopia and the resulting anti-Italian feeling 
even in Egypt, which was generally only anti-British, brought 
Great Britain and Egypt together. Three years later the Second 
World War started and the agreement became the basis for 
Egyptian cooperation during the war period, although Egypt 
remained neutral until 1945 when it declared war on the Axis. 
In the dark days of Rommel’s advance, Egypt kept faith in the 
power of Great Britain and Cairo became the military head- 
quarters of the Allies in the Egyptian theater of war. Egyptian 
harbors, railroads, and roads were used in transporting war mate- 
rials from ships to the front. While the Mediterranean was closed 
for shipping, the Red Sea approach became the lifeline of the 
African front. Suez grew in importance; new harbors were built; 
a pipeline was laid to bring oil directly to Cairo; and new railroads 
were constructed. 

As far as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was concerned, the Treaty 
of 1936 practically restored the status before 1924 when the 
British Governor General was murdered. The Sudan had become 
Egyptian during the nineteenth century, when Egyptian interests 
extended along the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. The revolt of 
the Mahdi in 1882 destroyed this colonial empire, and only with 
the help of British troops were the Egyptians able to reconquer it 
in 1899. Since then the Sudan had been a joint enterprise with the 
emphasis on the British side. Most of the Sudan is practically a 
desert, stretching on both sides of the Nile River. Only the 
southern part gets abundant summer rain. The British constructed 
elaborate irrigation works in the triangle between the Blue and 
White Nile, south of Khartoum. The use of Nile water caused 
many problems with the Egyptian government which, of course, 
is extremely anxious to guarantee the Nile water supply on which 
its country’s economy is based. 
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The Sudan also played its part in the war. From the railroad 
terminus of Kassala, the reconquest of Ethiopia started. The 
famous Trans-African transport route, starting at Duala (Came- 
roons) and connecting at Khartoum with the Nile transportation 
system, constituted an important supply route. The harbors of 
Port Sudan and Suakin were also useful in the transportation of 
war materials. 

Coming back to Egypt, the war emphasized even more the 
importance of Cairo as the metropolis of the Moslem world. It is 
the largest city of the Middle East (population 1,500,000), and 
located where the rather narrow Nile River widens into the delta 
plain. Projected railroads link it now with Europe (by way of 
Palestine, Syria, and Turkey). Its airfield is a terminal of most 
airlines serving the Middle East and continuing to India, the Far 


East, and Australia. Its prominence was further emphasized by 


the fact that it was here that Arab nations in March 1945 organ- 
ized the Arab League. 

Now Egyptians feel that Egypt has come of age and can “run 
its own show.” They want to take over the Suez Canal and do 
away with the British troops. They do not want the British fleet 
in Alexandria any longer. Moreover, they want to control the 
Sudan as they did before the revolt of the Mahdi, an Egyptian 
Sudan, no longer Anglo-Egyptian—one nation from the equa- 
torial headwaters of the Nile to the delta. 

Egypt’s chances of accomplishing these ambitions are not 
promising. The British will not be willing to leave the protection 
of the Suez Canal in Egyptian hands. Would the United States be 
willing to leave the protection of the Panama Canal to the 
Panamanians? Alexandria could be abandoned for Haifa or 
Famagusta on Cyprus, but abandoning the Sudan and leaving it 
to the Egyptians does not seem likely. Great Britain has done too 
good a job—indeed an excellent one—to drop out entirely. 

Finally, Egypt looks west toward Cyrenaica and _ possibly 
Tripoli for a possible mandate or share in a multilateral mandate. 
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Whatever Egypt’s chances may be in this matter, the fact is that 
in Cyrenaica close ties exist with the native Senoussi tribes. 
Student rioting in Egypt recently focused attention upon Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, and discussions between the two states, look- 
ing toward a mutually satisfactory arrangement, are under way. 
But if past history may serve as a guide, these discussions will be 


neither brief nor easy. 


13. The Suez Canal 


The expiration of the concession of the Suez Canal in 1968, 
99 years after its opening, raises a number of possibilities. The 
chances are that Egypt will want to utilize her right to take over 
the canal. However, it is possible that a new agreement with the 
Suez Canal Company can be reached. A third possibility would 
be that the canal might be taken over by an international organ- 
ization, since world interests are at stake. 

Because the Suez Canal is often compared with the Panama 
Canal, with Great Britain in the same position as the United 
States, it is necessary to point out the differences between the two. 
The Suez Canal is owned and controlled by a commercial com- 
pany, incorporated and domiciled in Egypt and subject to 
Egyptian laws and customs under a concession from the Egyp- 
tian Government. It is not fortified, but the British, according to 
the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1936, still have the right to 
station troops and planes there for a period of 20 years. The canal 
is neutralized. Foreign ships can pass at any time, theoretically 
even during wars in which Great Britain is involved. However, 
Greut Britain controls the approaches and the freedom of passage 
has only theoretical value. The Suez Canal Company, as a result 
of high dues, has been able to pay high dividends to its share- 
holders. Of the 32 directors, 10 are British, 1 is Dutch, 2 are 
Egyptian, and the rest are French. Thanks to the Disraeli pur- 
chase in 1875, the British Government owns almost half of the 
shares. In wartime the Suez Canal is less vulnerable than the 
Panama Canal because of the absence of locks. Even during the 
last war, when the front came very close, the canal was obstructed 
only for short periods through the sinking of ships which struck 
mines dropped by German planes. During that war the value of 
the canal proper for navigation was chiefly limited to the move- 
ment of British warships shifting between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. However, the function of Suez as the main harbor 
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for the African campaigns was very important. Harbor facilities 
were greatly expanded, new ports arose west of Suez, and new 
railroads were built (a direct line from Suez to Cairo and lines 
along the east side of the canal, connecting the Red Sea with the 
line from Cairo to Palestine at Kantara). In addition a pipeline 
brought oil directly from Suez to Cairo. If the canal were to be 
returned to Egypt in 1968, Egypt would have to pay for the many 
establishments of the Suez Canal Company, and this would place 
heavy financial obligations upon the country. 

While Egypt does not seem in the mood to renew the conces- 
sion—one effort was unanimously defeated in the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment—and is trying to get rid of the foreign troops, it is doubtful 
whether Great Britain would be willing to leave the canal entirely 
in Egyptian hands. The idea of internationalizing the canal under 
control of the United Nations, while safeguarding the sovereignty 
of Egypt over the area, would seem worthy of consideration. 
Ties between the canal and Egypt will always be close, especially 
if one takes into consideration that the fresh water, on which 
human occupancy of the Canal Zone is based, comes from the 
Nile River and is dependent upon Egyptian cooperation. How- 
ever, it seems possible that a solution can be found, acceptable to 
Egypt as a sovereign state, to Great Britain, whose lifeline to the 
Indian Ocean is involved, and to the world, which needs the canal 
as one of its most important waterways. 
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14. The Outlet of the Red Sea 


The planning of the Suez Canal and its opening in 1869 suddenly 
brought the southern outlet of the Red Sea, the Bab el Mandeb, 
into prominence. Great Britain, France, and Italy took part in the 
rush for bases on or near the Strait. Great Britain had already 
acquired Aden in 1838, and the small isle of Perim in the Strait in 
1857. Obok became French in 1862, although it was not occu- 
pied until 1884. Eritrea became an Italian colony in 1882, but in 
1870 an Italian firm had property there. British Somaliland 
appeared in 1884, the island of Socotra was occupied by Great 
Britain in 1886, and the Italians acquired their Somali coast in 
1889. Encircled Ethiopia also became the object of interest, espe- 
cially as the coastal areas had a tendency to extend their influence 
inland. France made economic headway by constructing a _rail- 
road between Addis Ababa and the harbor of Jibuti, while 
Italy tried it by force, first to be repulsed at the famous Battle 
of Aduwa in 1896, and then successfully in 1935-36 when the com- 
bined Italian territories became known as Italian East Africa. The 
cession of Trans Jubaland by Great Britain to Italy after the 
First World War further rounded out Italian possessions, as did 
also cession in 1935 by France of a strip of land north of Obok 
—including the strategic island of Dumeira—which brought 
Italy right up to the Bab el Mandeb and gave her virtual control. 
Italian intrigue in Yemen also had as a goal bringing the other side 
of the outlet under Italian control. 

After Italy entered the Second World War in June 1940, the 
Italian government tried to use its dominant position to eliminate 
the British entirely. In the fall of that year British Somaliland was 
occupied. French control ef Obok and Jibuti was at that time 
no longer a menace. 

Then came the Italian collapse. The Allies could not tolerate an 
Italian threat at the Red Sea. The British attacked in January 1941 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and followed this by an advance 
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out of Kenya. Asmara, capital of Eritrea, fell in March. Moga- 
dishu, capital of Italian Somaliland, was occupied in February 
and what was left of the Italian Colonial Army surrendered in 
May. The Italian case in East Africa was closed. 

The problem now is what to do with the Italian colonies. It is 
necessary to bring out the fact that Italy did a good job eco- 
nomically, especially in Eritrea where Italian colonists settled 
down on the uplands and used the heavy summer rains for the 
raising of subtropical crops. Asmara, the capital, became an 
Italian city with 50,000 Italian inhabitants. 

The easy solution would seem to be to give both colonies to 
Ethiopia as compensation for her years of travail. However, the 
Moslem Somalis have no desire to accept Ethiopian rule, and to 
force the issue would only mean more trouble. Moreover, it would 
be economically suicidal to leave the modern development of 
Eritrea under Ethiopian control. Only the southern part of 
Eritrea around Assab Bay could be returned to Ethiopia without 
interfering with a modern development. 

The trusteeship system seems to offer a way out—perhaps a 
trusteeship of a multilateral type in which Ethiopia, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy would have joint control. A similar proposal has 
already been made for the Italian North African colonies. It 
would have the advantage that the fruits of Italian colonization 
would not be lost, while the native population would be safe- 
guarded against exploitation. As far as the outlet of the Red Sea 
is concerned, Italy is out and only Great Britain and France are 
left. For France, Obok and Jibuti still have value as long as 
she keeps her colonies in India and Indo-China. For both France 
and Britain, the present problem in this region arises from Russian 
claims to Eritrea. 


15. India 


The problem of how and when India will become independent is 
of concern, not only to Great Britain and India, but to the whole 
world. Four hundred million people, almost one-fifth of the 
world’s population, are asking for independence, and Great Britain 
has declared its willingness to grant that request. The difficulty 
lies in finding a plan which will satisfy the various Indian groups 
and be acceptable to Great Britain. But before the various 
plans are discussed, it seems worthwhile to give a little of the 
geographical background which will help in understanding the 
problem and in providing some clues for its solution. 

Geographically, India is a perfect unit. Mountain walls sur- 
round it to the north and close it to the rest of Asia. While passes 
exist and invasions have taken place by way of them, there are 
few regions in the world so well-defined. It reminds one of Italy 
and it is interesting to note how long it took to get Italian unity, 
even though Italy is an ethnographic religious unit, while India 
is not. India within the mountain wall can be divided into two 
parts: the northern lowland and the southern plateau. 

The northern lowland is a wide depression between the foot- 
hills of the mountains and the plateau. River systems permit sepa- 
ration between the so-called Indus Valley in the west and the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra Valley in the east. However, there is no 
break. The two parts merge into each other. The Deccan Plateau 
follows to the south. Steep escarpments border it to the west and 
east, leaving only narrow spaces for coastal plains. The west wall, 
the West Ghats, is particularly prominent and forms a real wall 
of mountainous character. The eastern wall is lower and more 
broken. Between the two is the rolling plateau, on which rivers 
have eroded deep valleys. The northern part of the Deccar is 
more complex. The landscape is more rugged and the plateau 
character is replaced by individual ranges which finally fade out 
against the adjacent lowland. 
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Little of India’s terrain is unfit for human use; only locally do 
mountains cause difficulties in cultivation and transportation. The 
climatic background is less favorable. India has a typical monsoon 
climate, dry and, in the north, rather cool in winter, warm and 
wet in summer, with the highest temperature in spring before the 
coming of the rains. Only in the northwestern part does some 
precipitation fall in winter, while the Madras area gets its pre- 
cipitation during part of the otherwise dry season. High tem- 
peratures and high rainfall combined are excellent for the raising 
of crops. However, the damp, warm air which invades India in 
summer comes from the southwest over the Indian Ocean and 
leaves large parts of India in the rain shadow of the mountains. 
Western India (the Indus section) is dry—very dry— and only 
gradually does the rainfall increase tow vard the Deccan Plateau 
and the northern mountains. Likewise, the West Ghats facing the 
inflowing air mass produce a barrier and permit only relatively 
small amounts of rainfall over most of the Deccan Plateau. How 
much mountains can influence precipitation, by forcing the air to 
rise, is shown by the fact that a station on the Assam hills, north 
of the Ganges-Brahmaputra delta, where the moist air from the 
Gulf of Bengal moves inland, actually has a summer rainfall of 
40 feet—the world’s record. Rainfall controls India’s crop produc- 
tion and through it the distribution of population. High rainfall 
will result in high density of population; low rainfall means few 
people, except where water is available for irrigation. The real 
danger comes in the zone of transition between the two, espe- 
cially where it usually rains enough to raise crops, but sometimes 
does not. Irrigation, through large schemes as in the Punjab and 
in the United Provinces and tanks on the Deccan Plateau, partly 
remedies the evil. However, in years of low rainfall the harvest 
will fail and famine results. In a crowded country such as India, 
the density of population has been adjusted to average conditions. 
If the rain falls below the average or damage is done otherwise 
by flood or strong winds, the results are disastrous and only the 
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importation of food can prevent the starvation of millions. Mod- 
ern transportation and planned agriculture partly offset these 
dangers, but the terrible tragedy of Bengal in 1943 showed that 
India is still a country of famines. 

The population density map (p. 79) is now easily understood. 
High densities are found along the Himalaya front where the land 
is flat and fertile and the rainfall is heavy, and also along the 
coastal plains of southern India and in the Madras section, where 
the distribution of precipitation is more favorable. Fairly high 
densities are typical in the Deccan Plateau, with moderate rainfall. 
Here hard grains replace rice as the major food crop. Low to very 
low densities coincide with the dryness of the western part, as. 
well as the roughness of the surrounding mountains. The zone of 
higher density along the Indus River is entirely the result of 
irrigation. 


RELIGIOUS STRUCTURE. India is for many the land of the Hindus, 
and the Hindus actually constitute about two-thirds (260,000,000 ) 
of the population. However, this figure includes 50,000,000 of the 
depressed classes, the so-called “untouchables,” who are the vic- 
tims of Hindu caste domination. 

The Moslems, numbering about 100,000,000, form the second 
largest group. Western and northwestern India is solidly Moham- 
medan, adjacent to the Mohammedan Middle East. Moslems also 
have a majority in the delta plain of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
but other groups are scattered throughout India, as in the Bombay 
section and on the Deccan Plateau. Among the many minor reli- 
gious groups, such as the high-class Parsees, the Christians, and 
the Jains, special mention should be made of the 6,000,000 Sikhs 
who form a rather solid group at the junction between Moslems 
and Hindus, on the borderline between the Punjab and United 
Provinces. 

Religion in the case of the Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs, is one 
of the important bases for political parties and for political strife. 
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Strangely, linguistic difficulties count less. India has 200 languages, 
of which 20 are each spoken by at least 1,000,000 people, but 
language has little to do with the structure of religion or with 
political divisions. English is often used as the common tongue. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE. India’s territory is divided between the 
provinces and the native states. Not counting Baluchistan, which 
was acquired only in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
there are eleven provinces, each with its own legislature (some 
with one chamber, some with two), functioning under British 
Governors. In seven of them the legislatures refused cooperation 
and left control in the hands of the British alone. 

Besides the provinces there are about 560 native states, some of 
the smaller ones combined into agencies. Their number will be 
further reduced by amalgamation and it is hoped to reduce them 
eventually to a dozen or fifteen. Generally speaking, the prov- 
inces cover the more productive part of India, a fact which is 
reflected in the population figures. There are 863,000 square 
miles for the provinces, with a population of about 300,000,000; 
and 715,000 square miles for the native states, with a population 
of 100,000,000. 

The central government consists of the Viceroy, the Executive 
Council, and the Legislative Assembly. The Council of State con- 
sists of 58 members, 32 elected and 26 nominated. The assembly 
has 141 members, 102 elected and 39 nominated. The Viceroy is 
assisted by an Executive Council appointed by the Crown. The 
capital of India is New Delhi, which forms a separate territory, 
comparable to that of the District of Columbia. In spring the 
government moves to Simla, in the mountains to the north. 

The background of the native states goes back to the early 
history of India—before the Moslem invasion in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Even at that time India was not united but consisted of 
various kingdoms which often fought one another for supremacy. 
India probably has never known complete political unification. 
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During the Moslem period some of the states were never sub- 
jected; others were allowed to continue under Moslem protection. 
The disintegration of the Moslem Empire caused more units to be 
born. The extension of British colonial power was made possible 
through the cooperation of the states, asking for protection and 
often playing one group against another. Most of the provinces 
are made up of territory handed over by the states in return for 
military protection. The states are not British territory but have 
pledged themselves to afford military aid to Britain w hen needed, 
and to conform to imperial policy in matters concerning defense. 

There is a popular belief that the native princes spend their 
time in luxury at the cost of their impoverished populations. 
Generally such is not the case. Conditions in many of the states 
are well above the Indian average and the administration is similar 
to that of the provinces—legislative assemblies, some with elected 
majorities. Many of the princes are popular and the population 
has no desire to join an independent India if this would mean the 
end of the reign of the princes. The princes themselves are united 
in the so-called “Council of Princes,” which speaks for them in 
the present controversy. 

Remnants of the former Portuguese and French colonial empire 
are left in the form of 3 small Portuguese coastal enclaves, and 
5 French, 1 in the west and 4 in the east. 


THE PROBLEM. The problem is to find a plan which will satisfy 
the large Hindu majority calling for a centralized type of govern- 
ment; the Moslems who fear Hindu domination in a democratic 
state and prefer separation above cooperation under these terms; 
the native Princes who want the continuation of their states; the 
Sikhs who like neither the Moslems nor the Hindus; the 50,000,000 
Untouchables who hope for a better future—not to speak of many 
other smaller groups which have their own personal ideas about 
how India should be run. 
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THE CRIPPS MISSION. The attitude of the British government 
toward the demand for independence was stated in the so-called 
Cripps Proposals, approved by the British War Cabinet and 
brought by Sir Stafford Cripps to India in March 1942. These 
proposals promised dominion status for India immediately upon 
cessation of hostilities. However, no province or state was to be 
forced to join the Indian union. Dominion status includes the 
right of withdrawal from the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
although no member, not even Eire, has so far used that right. 

At the time, the mission was unsuccessful. The Hindus rejected 
the proposals because independence was not granted immediately 
and because it gave the Moslems and the native states the right to 
stay out of the Indian Union if they preferred to do so. The 
Moslems did not feel that their demands for a separate Moslem 
state were satisfied under the plan, while they also objected to 
the proposed veto rights of the Viceroy. The native princes 
declared that they should have the right to form a union of their 
own with full sovereign status, and the Sikhs declared themselves 
lamentably betrayed. Cripps went back home, a sadder but wiser 
man. 

The British kept the door open in case the Indian parties 
changed their minds, but nothing happened. Strikes, civil dis- 
obedience, and arrests marked the period following and interfered 
greatly with the war effort. India at one time faced a Japanese 
invasion—a Japanese effort was made in 1944 but failed—while 
the great masses (except for the native states and some of the 
minorities) remained aloof. In May 1942 the Hindu Political 
Congress called upon the British to withdraw, hinting that if 
India were freed, its first step would probably be to negotiate 
with Japan. The American Government, having sent William 
Phillips as special ambassador to India, was greatly concerned 
because turmoil in India interfered with the war effort. The sug- 
gestion by Phillips to call a Four Power Meeting to discuss the 
problem of India was, however, not followed by American action. 
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An effort to solve the Hindu-Moslem controversy, through a 
personal agreement between Gandhi for the Hindus and Jinnah, 
head of the Moslem League, failed to get results. In June 1945 the 
British Government made a new proposal, calling the party lead- 
ers for a conference at Simla under the chairmanship of Lord 
Wavell, the new Viceroy. The plan involved a complete recon- 
struction of the Executive Council which rules India, the members 
of which were to be selected from Indian political leaders to be 
chosen by a conference of recognized party leaders. This Council 
was to give a voice to all chief Indian communities, and was to 
include equal representation for Moslems and caste Hindus. Only 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief of the Armies (Japan 
was at that time still at war) were to be non-Indians. It was hoped 
that by acceptance of this scheme Indian leaders would not only 
conduct Indian affairs, but also hasten completion of new con- 
stitutional arrangements. 

Leaders of the Congress Party were released from prison and 
all India hopefully looked to the Simla meeting. But the parties 
could not agree upon the composition of the Executive Council. 
The Moslem League, which is the strongest Moslem party, wanted 
to select all the Moslem members of the Council, while the Hindu 
Congress Party, to which many Mohammedans adhere, wanted 
to appoint one of them. A compromise by Wavell proposing that 
he appoint one Mohammedan belonging to neither of the parties 
was not accepted by the Moslem League, and the meeting was 
adjourned, the parties blaming each other for the failure and, of 
course, blaming Great Britain. While India in the beginning of 
1946 was again the scene of disorders and the danger of a new 
famine was imminent, the British Labor Government appointed a. 
special committee of three senior Cabinet Ministers to negotiate 
an agreement among the Indian parties for the formation of a 
constitution-making body. Prime Minister Attlee pledged the 
Indian people independence, if they wished it, while expressing 
the personal hope that they would join the Commonwealth. 
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THE HINDU-MOSLEM PROBLEM. Moslem demands for a separate 
state in western India—Pakistan—and suggestions for a second 
state in the Ganges-Brahmaputra Delta—Bagistan—are important 
enough to be discussed more in detail (see map). 

The demands for the incorporation of the western provinces, 
with the possible inclusion of the Mohammedan native states, are 
based on the essential Mohammedan character of the population; 
and the proposed boundary is that presently existing between the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. Apart from the fact that such 
a line would be entirely ungeographical and detrimental to the 
economic structure, it is worthwhile to point out that religious 
and political boundaries do not coincide. The line indicating an 
absolute Mohammedan majority lies well to the west of the politi- 
cal boundary. Moreover, Sikhs form an important part of the 
population on either side of the boundary. In one district they 
even have an absolute majority while in others they are the 
strongest of the three. If the Punjab fell entirely into Pakistan, 
the Sikhs would become a minority there and probably cause 
unrest and bloodshed; if the religious line were chosen, the Sikhs 
would find themselves a cheval of that line, forming minorities in 
both countries. The formation of a Sikh buffer state between 
Pakistan and Hindustan would also have its disadvantages because 
of the large minority of Mohammedans and Hindus in any Sikh 
state constructed. 

The case of a separate Mohammedan Bagistan is even worse. 
Mohammedans have the majority in Bengal and form a minority 
in Assam, but inclusion of both states with Bagistan would mean 
almost as many Hindus as Mohammedans, while the largest city 
of India, Calcutta, with a Hindu majority, would find itself in a 
Mohammedan state. If the real area with a Mohammedan majority 
were separated, Hindu Assam would be virtually cut off from the 
rest of India. 

Taking into consideration the case of many millions of Moham- 
medans still left scattered in other parts of India, it seems clear 
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that separation of Pakistan and Bagistan would have far more 
liabilities than assets, and that another solution is preferable. 


THE NATIVE PRINCES. As would be expected, the princes gener- 
ally have not favored Indian independence. In fact, the Council 
of Princes at the time of the Cripps Mission declared in favor of 
a separate union, loyal to the British Crown. Recently, however, 
their attitude has moderated. The British government seems to be 
unwilling to allow India’s independence to be shipwrecked be- 
cause of the unwillingness of the Princes to cooperate. And lately 
the native states have shown an inclination to accept the popular 
verdict for independence. In the meeting of January 1946 the 
plans to facilitate the association of the Indian Princely States 
with the constitutional development of India were discussed, and 
the various political units were advised to set up without delay the 
constitutional machinery through which sovereign powers in the 
future should be exercised. Viscount Wavell, the Viceroy, at the 
same meeting promised the native states that they should take 
their full share in the discussion leading up to a constitution- 
making body. 


THE OUTLOOK. In spite of all that has happened, the outlook is 
far from black. Dividing India into separate states, such as 
Pakistan, Bagistan, and the Union of Native States, besides, of 
course, Hindustan itself, seems impracticable. Now is the chance 
to construct India’s unity preferably by means of federation. The 
Mohammedan provinces, the Hindu provinces and the native 
states could form the federal units. Such a plan would still leave 
large minorities outside the units of federation: Hindus on the 
Mohammedan side, Moslems on the Hindu side, Sikhs, the 
Untouchables, and many others. Reconciliation among these ele- 
ments could be realized only if they learn to tolerate each other 
and live peacefully side by side. The principle of federation recog- 
nizes the rights of the major units, and they themselves should be 
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able to recognize the rights of the minorities within their terri- 
tories. 

Finally, as far as Great Britain is concerned, the feeling has 
already been expressed that once India’s independence becomes 
a fact, India itself will be willing to stay within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, at least for the time being. 
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THE NEW ERA OF 
POWER POLITICS 


Halford L. Hoskins 


The continental juxtaposition of Europe, Asia, and Africa is such 
that since days of earliest record, the lands comprising the Middle 
East have been lands of conflict. Being the natural routes of 
passage from one continent to another or avenues of migration 
from zones of meagre opportunity to those of greater advantage, 
they have been seldom at rest, and the record of their invasions 
and population displacements wearies the most assiduous student 
of history. But while the element of conflict runs monotonously 
through the centuries, there are variations in the theme from time 
to time. Those of present concern have to do with the competi- 
tive struggles of great and powerful states, equipped with the 
means of moving over any terrain at any season, for control of 
the Middle Eastern corridors through which, in keeping with 
their national programs, they are impelled to find access to areas 
of greater opportunity. 

During the nineteenth century, this contest took the form of a 
never-ceasing struggle between Great Britain, intent on develop- 
ing and safeguarding lines of access to India and the farther East, 
and a massive but cumbersome Russia, bent on obtaining direct 
outlets to the world on the warm shores of the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf. During this period a highly industrialized 
Britain, periodically supported by France and occasionally by 
other powers, contrived to block Russia’s southward penetration 
and to exercise a dominant position in the Middle East. Until the 
twentieth century was well under way, there seemed to be no 
likely prospect that Russia would succeed in becoming estab- 
lished in Middle Eastern lands. 
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The contemporary situation is significantly illustrative of some 
of the fundamental changes that have been going on in the world 
in recent decades. In one respect it is familiar: the duel between 
Great Britain and Russia for hegemony still carries on, but under 
circumstances very different from those of the previous century. 
Great Britain, still hopeful of maintaining a deciding influence in 
the affairs of the nearer East and of preserving a safe route of 
communications to the eastern shores of Africa, to India, and to 
Australasia, has been seriously weakened by two world wars 
and can hope no longer for the support of France or even for 
the questionable enterprise of the German Reich in countering 
the southward pressure of a sovietized Russia. In the face of the 
growing nationalism of the Levantine states, Egypt, Iraq, and 
India, even the former sense of urgency for the maintenance of 
British influence throughout the Middle East has somewhat 
dwindled. It finds reinforcement only from two sources: first, 
the conviction that the preservation of a tolerable political balance 
in the world area depends in part upon the exclusion of Russian 
control from the Middle Eastern area, and second, a growing 
dependence upon the extensive oil resources being opened up 
and developed in the Middle East itself. 

Whatever may have been the relative strength of the United 
Kingdom during the nineteenth century, it is now manifest to all 
that it cannot hope in this age successfully to counter alone the 
thrusts, from near at hand, of an enlarged, united, and exten- 
sively industrialized Soviet Union. In spite of enormous losses in 
personnel and in productive capacity during the late war, the 
Russians have gained in territory, in natural resources, and— 
perhaps most importantly—in self-esteem. From new vantage 
points in the Balkans and in Trans-Caucasian regions, Soviet 
forces are in a position to proceed almost at will—now that no 
other great armies are in the vicinity—to any desired points 
within the Middle Eastern area. They are fully capable of over- 
running the remaining provinces of a notably weak Persia, of 
occupying a relatively unarmed Iraq, of subduing Turkey and of 
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penetrating into the Syrian zone, of closing or dominating the 
Straits, and perhaps even of penetrating into India or into Africa. 
If it is correct to believe that the actions of the U.S.S.R. are 
guided and controlled by a Realpolitik not unlike that which 
characterized the relations of the great powers in less enlightened 
times, the fact that Soviet authorities have not yet chosen to take 
advantage of an unprecedented opportunity must be attributed 
to the appearance on the scene of the United States, an unknown 
quantity in many respects, but yet morally committed to the 
restraint of armed aggression and actively conscious for the first 
time of conditions in the Middle Eastern area. Presumably, in the 
face of this new factor in international politics, a certain amount 
of diplomatic exploration is called for. While it is not certain 
that, in another resort to war, the United States, with or without 
the help of Great Britain and with or without the use of atomic 
bombs, would be able to bring the Soviet Union to defeat, it is 
beyond doubt that such a contest would complete the economic 
ruin of this age and leave the Soviet regime in no position to 
exploit any small advantages that might conceivably emerge from 
the contest. 

Until lately the United States had small interest in the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. Aside from the Holy Land, of which 
Americans learned something from biblical study or tribal lore, 
most citizens of the Western republic neither knew nor cared 
about lands with which they had almost no contacts. A few 
hardy American groups had succeeded, it is true, in establishing 
missions which were able to survive in the form of educational 
establishments, but of the influence of these, little was known to 
the American public. By and large, Americans were content to 
regard the lands of the Middle East as belonging to the British 
sphere. 

Probably it was the automobile industry in the first instance 
which opened up a new phase in the history of the Middle East. 
The insatiable demands of motorized transport for fuel and 
lubricating oils and signs of early exhaustion of some of the best 
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domestic oil fields led very naturally to a keen interest in oil 
resources elsewhere. This concern was heightened as air transport 
developed and was vastly augmented during the late war by 
sudden and vast demands for petroleum as a base for rubber and 
other synthetics without which a global war could not have been 
waged successfully. The simultaneous discovery of one of the 
world’s principal oil reservoirs in the Persian Gulf area inevitably 
lent a new significance to the control of this region. This has been 
not so much because of the quantities of Middle Eastern oil 
imported thus far or likely to be imported directly into the United 
States, as because of the possibility of satisfying foreign market 
demands with Middle Eastern oil, thus relieving to some extent 
the demands on the home and subsidiary South American sup- 
plies. In view of the character of modern war, these must be 
cherished as a measure of national defense. 

The fact that the United States never has entered upon a 
consistent program of territorial expansion overseas has expedited 
greatly the process of negotiating oil agreements with Middle 
Eastern states. It cannot be said that this process has been greatly 
to the liking of the British, whose oil needs are not inconsiderable 
and who must necessarily draw their entire supply from the 
outer world. Nevertheless, as has been observed before, much 
weight has shifted in contemporary power politics. The states of 
the Middle East for the first time now enjoy—euphemistically 
speaking—a large measure of political independence which affects 
and complicates not a little any peaceful methods open to the 
powers seeking their own advantage. Consequently, since Great 
Britain no longer possesses the military, naval, or financial strength 
to play an exclusive and dominant role throughout the Middle 
East, British interests have found it necessary to make a virtue of 
necessity and have preferred becoming associated with American 
enterprise, whose needs and methods at least are understood, to 
the task of facing alone the unpredictable purposes of a great 
northern power. 

The Soviet Union likewise is committed to a vast program of 
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industrialization. Firmly convinced that progress at home as well 
as prestige abroad can be had only in terms of a mechanized 
economy, the U.S.S.R. obviously is determined not to be sur- 
passed by nations earlier in the field. Natural resources are abun- 
dant except for oil, which for the future must be obtained largely, 
as far as is known, from areas presently beyond the confines of 
the Union. It need occasion no surprise that a great state, many 
times frustrated in plans for expansion, now considers whether 
or not the risk involved in securing its southern flanks and in 
obtaining outlets on the southern seas, while at the same time 
encompassing the world’s greatest oil basin, may be worth taking. 

Preliminary sparring evidently is under way. It has been marked 
thus far by incidents such as the Soviet failure readily to evacuate 
northern Iran; by the setting up, under Soviet auspices, of a 
sovietized Azerbaijan; by threats to northern Turkish provinces; 
by attempts to forestall the presentation of Iranian representa- 
tions to the United Nations; by Churchillian proposals for an 
Anglo-American alliance; by the formation of Anglo-American 
oil combines; by the retention of United States military units in 
India, in Iran, in Egypt; by the persistence of the United Nations 
in the face of Soviet displeasure; by the growth of mutual sus- 
picion and distrust. The contest thus shaping up is by no means 
confined to the Middle East. It is manifest in the Arctic, in Central 
Europe, throughout the Balkans, in China, in Korea, in Man- 
churia. Its focal area, however, promises to remain where the 
lines of national interest of the dominant powers actually intersect 
each other. 

In this return to power politics, most of the issues involved 
are familiar. Problems touching the control of the Straits and 
control and administration of the Suez Canal are old ones. There 
is nothing novel in the attitude of the great powers toward 
Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, or Iraq. In the current situation, how- 
ever, there are two circumstances which combine to form a new 
Eastern Question. The one is the unique opportunity which the 
Soviet Union finds of partially disrupting the British imperial 
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system and of replacing British influence and control throughout 
the Middle East. The other is the appearance on the Middle 
Eastern scene, not as an observer but as a participant, of the 
United States. There is a great deal of significance in the present 
situation. Whereas Great Britain no longer is capable of preserv- 
ing a balance of power in this strategic area, the question is 
whether the United States, in cooperation with Great Britain or 
alone, is able or willing to restore the balance, and whether from 
the point of view of global politics the United States can afford 
now, any more than Great Britain could formerly, to contemplate 
the entrenchment of the Soviet Union in strategic positions along 
that vital line extending from the Mediterranean to India. 

This question far transcends any American or British oil in- 
terests. It even extends beyond any question of standards in 
international conduct, such as the independence of small nations, 
the maintenance of established boundaries, the protection of 
minorities, and the like, to which the United States is committed. 
Fundamentally, it is a question as to whether, in the absence of 
any effective world government, this nation can afford to assume 
that the extension of Soviet power, already entrenched in Central 
Europe, the Balkans and much of the Far East, into the heart of 
the Middle East will not be a long step toward an attempt at 
world domination. The United States, traditionally wedded to 
isolation and still strongly inclined toward laisser faire, i is ill pre- 
pared in intimate knowledge of the territories involved and in ex- 
perience in international affairs readily to adapt its foreign policy 
to issues of such scope and consequence. The Middle Eastern 
problem, nevertheless, is one of greatest moment, for not improb- 
ably the likelihood and character of another world war may 
depend on decisions now being taken or avoided. The gravity of 
the situation is the clearest of indications that in this age no major 
power can risk being oblivious to questions arising in any part 
of the world, 
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